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CHAPTER XXII. 


“T HAVE given you Dr. Branston, Olive!” 

Olive Kenderdine fastened her bracelet 
over the long glove which she had just 
drawn on with a decided snap. 

“ Very well,” she said briefly, “ that’s all 
right.” 

She walked across the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room as she spoke, toa long mirror, 
in which she inspected herself critically. 
She was very carefully and becomingly 
dressed in a dinner-dress that showed her tall 
figure to conspicuous advantage ; and about 
her tone, expression, and manner alike, there 
was an all-pervading resolution. Mrs. Slade- 
Fenton glanced across at her approvingly. 

“You seem to have changed your mind,” 
she remarked, 

“Yes,” was the concise answer; “I 
have.” She paused a moment, and then 
said abruptly : ‘“‘I don’t see that you need 
have asked that friend of the Henleys for 
to-night, Alice!” 

Mrs. Slade - Fenton put up her long- 
handled eyeglasses. 

“Lady Karslake?” she said carelessly, ‘I 
was obliged to ask her some time or other. 
Why not to-night ?” 

Miss Kenderdine laughed unpleasantly. 

“‘Oh, no reason,” she said; “only it 
isn’t always a desirable thing under the 
circumstances, to invite old acquaintances to 
the same party. She’s an old acquaintance 
of Dr. Branston’s.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Slade-Fenton. ‘So I 
understand.” 

She spoke somewhat absently, and her 


lips were just parted to speak again when 
Miss Kenderdine came towards her, saying 
callously : 

‘Tt doesn’t matter! She has put a touch 
of spice into a flat affair, Thank heaven 
for that !” 

The door opened as she finished speaking 
to admit the master of the house, shrewd, 
convincing, irreproachable as usual, in dress 
and manner ; and close upon his entrance fol- 
lowed the announcement of the first guests. 

The subdued hum of before dinner con- 
versation was filling the drawing-room ; 
nine out of the eleven guests expected had 
arrived, and Olive Kenderdine was non- 
chalantly watching the door when it opened 
to admit North Branston. 

Before his reception by his hostess was 
over, Miss Kenderdine, with an easy as- 
sumption of the rdle of daughter or sister 
of the house—which she was wont to put 
off and on as suited her convenience—had 
disengaged herself from the group she had 
been entertaining, and was ready to welcome 
the new-comer. 

“You are to take me in,” she said 
familiarly, ‘I may as well break it to you 
at once. Why were you not at the Mon- 
tagues’ last night, Dr. Branston ?” 

Her manner to him differed conspicuously 
from her manner at the party at which he 
had met Lady Karslake four nights before. 
The spiteful indecision which had pervaded 
it then was replaced by a hard friendliness 
which was Miss Kenderdine’s substitute for 
an ingratiating manner. 

But if her demeanour and expression 
were altered, North’s were not. 

“T was not at the Montagues’,” he said, 
“because I was at the Bartons’.” 

“A mistake !” retorted Miss Kenderdine 
audaciously. ‘The Montagues are far more 
useful people.” 
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He make a gesture of assent. 

“Of course,” he said carelessly. “ But 
these things will happen occasionally.” He 
glanced round the room. ‘We seem to 
be waiting,” he said. “ Who is it?” 

Miss Kenderdine unfurled her fan. 

“An acquaintance of yours,” she said. 
“Lady Karslake. People who protract this 
gruesome quarter of an hour ought to be 
smothered !” 

At the same moment the door opened, and 
Lady Karslake was announced. She came 
in, graceful and self-possessed, and the pair 
between whom her name had just been 
uttered paused with the instinct natural to 
the circumstances, and watched her entrance. 
This time her appearance brought no change 
to North Branston’s face. 

“Rather a pretty woman,” said Miss 
Kenderdine carelessly. “How long is it 
since her husband died ?” 

“ About two years,” answered North. 


Lady Karslake, catching sight of him across‘ 


the room, had given him a bow and a smile, 
and he returned the bow as he spcke, 

“Has she been in retirement all this 
time?” commented the girl, with a sneer 
“He was much older than she, wasn’t he? 
I suppose she married him for his money.” 

“T really cannot tell you,” returned 
North. “ Most marriages have something 
of the kind behind them, I suppose !” 

He had offered her his arm, and they were 
following in the procession of couples to- 
wards the dining-room, She locked round 
at him sharply, and answeted : 

“Oh, I suppose so, And after all, why 
not? If marriage were a temporary arrange- 
ment one might afford to be sentimental 
over it. But its permanency renders it 
necessary to remember that there are more 
important things in life than sentiment. 
We are on the other side of the table, Dr. 
Branston, near the bottom.” 

She slipped her hand out of his arm as 
she gave him this direction, and preceded 
him round the room, looking back at him 
over her shoulder. It was not until she 
had reached the first of the two vacant 
chairs, for which she had instinctively been 
making, that she looked towards it. As 
she did so the couple beyond came for the 
first time within her line of sight. She 
did not pause in her speech, but a quick 
flush, as of surprise and annoyance, coloured 
her whole face, and she cast one expressive 
glance at Mrs. Slade-Fenton, Separated 
from her hostess by the‘ man who had 
brought her in, and next the chair which was 
to be North Branston’s, sat Lady Karslake. 





Lady Karslake looked up with a smile 
as the owner of the empty chair took 
possession, drawing in the train of her | 
dress for his greater convenience, 

“‘ We are neighbours!” she said. 
is pleasant.’ ; 

The Eve Karslake of to-day was thinner 
than the Eve Karslake of two years ago; | 
people who were not fond of her added to | 
this dictum a comment to the effect that 
she was also older-looking. Her features, 
always delicately moulded, had lost their 
roundness of contour, and had indeed, in 
so doing, acquired that peculiar refinement 
of outline which is not consistent with any 
suggestion of youth. There were no 
traces of age about her beautiful eyes, but 
they had acquired—perhaps merely from 
the sharper chiselling of the other features 
—something which they had not known 
two years before. It was something hardly 
to be defined, as it looked out of her eyes 
alone; but there were moments of repose, 
nowadays, when her face seemed to fall 
into faint lines which were wholly new to 
it ; which were not exactly lines of weari- 
ness, disappointment, or dissatisfaction ; 
but which vaguely suggested now one, now 
another, of these feelings. And in such 
moments the expression of her eyes re- 
vealed itself as a wistful satiety, 

Her tone to North Branston, now, was 
that of the simplest society friendliness, 
and, having thus greeted him, she turned 
to the man to whom her attention was due. 

“What were we talking about?” said 
Miss Kenderdine on North’s other side. 
There was an assumpt'on of carelessness in 
her tone which by no means concealed the 
strong access of acerbity which had affected 
it since she spoke |: st. 

““T am quite prepared to follow your 
lead,” was the composed and uninterested 
reply. 

“That's very yaliant of you,” she re- 
torted. ‘ Doesn’t it occur to you that it 
may be an unwise thing to give a woman 
her head with such a statement as that ! 
Suppose I were to take advantage of it?” 

Perhaps the indifference with which 
North Branston, judging from his expression, 
contemplated such a possibility, stimulated 
Miss Kenderdine to carry out the threat 
contained in her words. Certainly when 
two-thirds of the long dinner had gone by, 
she had shown no signs of flagging in the 
provision of those same conversational 
leads. She talked exclusively to North 
Branston, and she talked incessantly. It 
was clever talk enough, characterised by all 
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the surface wit, shrewdness, and brilliancy 
of a capable woman of the world, and 
North Branston listened and _ replied, 
putting in those caustic observations which 
responded to her humour. 

‘Have you seen the latest contribution 
to the education question ” 

Miss Kenderdine passed to the question 
from a biting summary of the last new novel, 
and helped herself to ice-pudding as she 
spoke. At the same time the conversation 
on North’s other hand, which had been 
carried.on more or less generally between 
Lady Karslake and her cavalier, Mrs. Slade- 
Fenton and the man on her other side, 
drifted away from Lady Kar-lake ; and the 
slender figure at North’s side sat in disen- 
gaged silence, the expressive face turned 
slightly and carelessly in his direction. 

“Yes,” said North, a contemptuous 
smile touching his lips as he answered 
Miss Kenderdine, She had referred to 
a magezine article by a _ well-known 
philanthropist, which was being a good 
deal talked about. “It is just what one 
would expect from the man.” 

“Do you imagine that he believes in 
all his teautiful theories, or is it an in- 
genious form of self-advertisement 4” 

North Branston shrugged his shoulders, 

“Impossible to say. There is a good 
deal of advertisement connected with it, at 
least.” 

“‘ Ah, Dr. Branston, I must take up the 
cudgels! J have an admiration for the man 
you are maligning !” 

It was Lady Karslake who spoke, Her 
voice, musical and low, had taken up the 
word with the perfect composure of a 
woman who can commit, and commit 
gracefully, breaches of etiquette which 
other women could hardly manage success- 
fully. She paused a moment as North 
turned towards her, looking past him at 
Miss Kenderdine, with a slight inclination 
of her head. The movement was a tacit 
apology, very gracious and easy ; but there 
was something in Lady Karslake’s eyes, as 
they rested for one moment on the girl, 
which was not quite in harmony with it, 
Miss Kenderdine returned the look with a 
silent stare, and Lady Karslake addressing 
the two generally, went on with a low laugh: 

“‘T am always inclined to fight for the 
absent— innate pugnacity on my part, I 
suppose, I read the article of which you 
are both so scornful, this afternoon, and 
it struck me as being rather nice.’ 

“The word describes it exactly, Lady 
Karslake,” said No:tb, with a tcuch of 





irony in his dry tone. 
nice |” 

“Then why sneer at it ?” 

Lady Karslake put the question quickly, 
looking him full in face as she spoke. 
But it was Miss Kenderdine who answered. 

“Scented soap is nice,” she said. ‘* But 
it would be wasteful and futile to scour 
Seven Dials with it, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not wasteful, if it sweetened Seven 
Dials,” returned Lady Karslake promptly, 
and with a spirited ring in her voice, “ As 
to the futility -——” 

‘That is the point,” interposed North, 
drily. ‘Is it possible to sweeten Seven 
Dials?” 

“No!” said Miss Kenderdine, callously. 

“Yes!” said Lady Karslake impe- 
tuously. 

Miss Kenderdine broke into a laugh, and 
looked at North Branston. 

“The casting vote, Dr. Branston,” she 
demanded. ‘Come, which is it?” 

Lady Karslake did not speak. She had 
turned her eyes, in which a delicate and 
perfectly perceptible aversion had arisen, 
from Miss Kenderdine to North ; and she 
was watching him with a half - curious 
smile. North did not look at her, however, 
he turned carelessly to Miss Kenderdine, 

“No!” he said. ‘“‘It isn’t possible. 
Seven Dials is radically evil-savoured |” 

* And human nature is radically wrong ?” 

He glanced at Lady Karslake as she 
spoke these words, and made a gesture of 
acquiescence, 

“More or less,” he said. “The thing 
that will right it has not been discovered 
yet, at any rate. Itisn’t possible to eradi- 
cate the tendencies and instincts of centuries 
with a few facts about the sciences and a 
knowledge of grammar and arithmetic. It 
is an eloquent testimony to the blank hope- 
lessness of the whole subject that such a 
remedy should ever have suggested itself ! ” 

The manner of the speech was inde- 
scribably hard, and Lady Karslake’s brows 
contracted quickly. She did not speak 
immediately, and Miss Kenderdine said 
flippantly : 

“ There’s nothing much the matter with 
human nature. It’s admirably adapted to 
the world as it is. But a certain pro- 
portion of the population is sure to go 
to the bad, and certain classes of crime 
are hereditary in certain classes of society. 
Education isu’t likely to prevent crime, It 
will only mix it up—just as cheap things 
have mixed up the fashions in dress,” 

She laughed as she spoke, locking to 
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North with an assured demand on his 
appreciation, and Lady Karslake glanced 
at her with a cold haughtiness of expression 
which her sensitive face very seldom 
assumed. 

“ Crime is a large word,” she said. “I’m 
afraid I don’t feel capable of coping with 
so solid a subject. But,” she turned to 
North with a wilful, fleeting smile, “there 
are other and less imposing lines, are there 
not, on which something may be said for 
education? How about the dull and narrow 
lives which a little knowledge widens? 
How about the ugly lives which it may 
beautify? How about the talents it de- 
velopes which might never otherwise have 
made themselves apparent ?” 

She had spoken impetuously, as though 
impelled half by a spirit of opposition to 
the atmosphere which surrounded her, half 
by an enthusiasm which seemed partly 
esthetic, partly sentimental, but which in 
its very unexpectedness was wholly womanly 
and characteristic. North paused a moment 
and smiled unpleasantly. 

“As to the widening and beautifying, 
Lady Karslake, I don’t feel qualified to 
speak, for neither of those processes has 
ever come under my notice, I’m not pre- 
pared to deny that when the present system 
of education gets hold of the right kind 
of subject, it does develope that which 
might otherwise have lain dormant, But the 
question is—is that developement a gain?” 

“ Surely !” 

He lifted his eyebrows at the impetuous 
response, and went on slowly and coldly : 

“Oddly enough, a case of the kind has 
just come under my notice. A boy with 
instincts and capacities above his station 
in life ; with no physical stamina; brought 
on by Board School teaching; developed 
into a sensitive, ambitious kind of being ; 
and provided with an opening in an office 
in the City. He gets on, marries, over- 
strains his energies, and collapses hope- 
lessly in health at five-and-twenty.” 

He had told the story baldly, callously, 
and the heartless interjection with which 
Miss Kenderdine responded was absolutely 
in keeping with his tone. Lady Karslake 
had listened with her chin resting lightly 
on her hand as her elbow rested on the 
table, her face interested and intent. 

“Tt’s not an uncommon case,” said 
Miss Kenderdine flippantly. “It serves 
your point well enough, Dr. Branston, 
except for one detail If he was a really 
clever fellow I suppose he would have 
educated himself, School Board or no School 





Board, and the result would have been the 
same.” 

“ Not quite,” said North. “He would 
have educated himself no doubt, but the 
strain and hardship involved would have 
killed him earlier, and there would have 
been no wife and child in the case.” 

At that instant Mrs. Slade - Fenton 
bowed. With a quick, sudden gesture, 
Lady Karslake rose. Without another word 
or glance at Miss Kenderdine or at North 
Branston, she swept out of the dining-room. 

When Dr. Slade-Fenton and his male 
guests appeared in the drawing-room some 
twenty minutes later, she was sitting at the 
far end of the room, hardly in touch with 
the larger circle of ladies, which was being 
entertained by Miss Kenderdine. She did 
not look towards North Branston as he 
came in. Some time passed, during which 
she talked to various people with somewhat 
capricious interest, and then, as in the con- 
ventional fulfilment of his social duties, 
North strolled up to her. 

There had been some music, and he 
produced a sarcastic comment on it for her 
benefit, She answered him briefly, without 
looking at him; then she suddenly lifted 
her eyes to his face. No one was very 
near them; some one began to play at the 
moment, and they were out of sight from 
the piano. Her words were audible to him 
alone, as she said in a quick, moved voice : 

“Dr. Branston, I hardly know you! 
What have you done to yourself?” 

He looked down at her without the 
faintest touch of comprehension in his face, 
and then sat down mechanically on the 
corner seat beside her. 

“T am not aware that I have done 
anything to myself,” he said with a slight 
smile. 

She scanned his face for a moment in 
silence, a curious regret struggling with the 
indignation in her eyes. 

“ No,” she said slowly. ‘I suppose you 
are not. I hear that you are very success- 
ful, by-the-bye, and I believe I ought to 
congratulate you. But don’t you know 
that you have altered horribly ?” 

“We all alter, don’t we?” he said non- 
chalantly ; ‘“‘ and I suppose most of us alter, 
as you say, horribly.” 

She put up her hand with a swift, im- 
perious gesture. 

“Don’t!” she said impetuously. “I’m 
not going to argue the point with you ; it’s 
true enough, I daresay. But if it’s true, it 
isn’t the less dreadful. It isn’t the less one 
of the saddest things in life. Ah!” she 
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let her hand fall with an indescribably 
pathetic gesture. ‘What a miserable, 
miserable thing it is to grow old!” 

The words were spoken with a laugh, but 
there was a helpless, restless unhappiness 
behind them which was not to be concealed. 
North Branston looked at the womanly 
face, and for the first time that evening his 
own expression altered slightly. 

“You have not come to that stage yet,” 
he said, and beneath the conventional dis- 
claimer of the reply there lurked a ring of 
vague sympathy. ‘Time has been kind to 
you, I hope, Lady Karslake ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face again with 
a little wayward grimace, 

“Is time ever kind ?” she said. 

His eyes grew deep and sombre, and he 
stared down at the carpet at his feet. 

‘“* Have you found that out?” he said in 
a low, abrupt tone. “ Thatisapity. You 
used not to know it! You used——” 

“*I used to take things as they came!” 
she said, interrupting him with an inflection 
in her voice half whimsical and half sad. 
“Well, I do it still. I’ve got through one 
phase of my life, I suppose, that’s all. I’ve 
lost sundry illusions, and I did not even 
know I possessed any! And all my con- 
temporaries have lost their illusions too! I 
know it’s natural that you should have 
changed as you have done, for instance— 
it’s the way of the world. But—lI hate it.” 

“ What are these changes that you see 
in me?” 

The words came from North after a long 
pause ; a pause filled in by the hopeless 
questions of Schumann’s “ Warum.” His 
strong, doctor’s hands were playing ab- 
sently with the feathers of her fan. She 
did not answer him at once. 

“Tt is not a nice thing to say,” she said 
at last, very quietly. ‘“ But you have 
grown a little brutal, Dr. Branston.” 

He laughed suddenly and harshly. 

“ Probably I was always a little brutal,” 
he answered. 

Her answer came quick and decided. 

“No, you were only bitter.” 

“IT suppose the transition is not an 
unnatural one.” 

“Ah!” she ejaculated, with a sharp 
movement of pain, “ does that make it the 
less sad ¢” 

The words were followed by a silence. 
With an abrupt movement North had 
leaned forward, letting the fan dangle be- 
tween his knees and looking straight before 
him. Lady Karslake leaned back, her face 
full of faint, wistful sadness, listening, it 





seemed, dreamily to the music. At last 
she smiled, a wistful, self-derisive little smile, 
and turned her head suddenly towards him. 

“Dr. Branston,” she said, “I’m seized 
by a most conventional impulse. I want 
to try a most conventional experiment. 
Tell me some more about your poor clerk, 
Only ”—her brows contracted peremptorily 
— please remember that I am woman 
enough to be touched by the story, and 
not scientist enough to dissect it. Ah,” she 
added quickly, as he looked up, “‘ you are 
not so — brutal —as you choose to make 
yourself.” 

There was nothing brutal, there was 
nothing even hard about the face North 
turned to her so slowly. It was heavy, 
disturbed, and gloomy. 

“There is not much more to tell,” he 
said gently enough. ‘He is going into 
the consumptive hospital to-morrow—it’s 
his only chance.” 

“ And his wife ?” 

“She will go on in their lodgings in 
Camden Town.” 

“Have they any money? What is she 
like?” 

“She is a girl of nineteen. 
dressmaker. 
cau earn!” 

“TI thought so!” exclaimed Lady Kars- 
lake, almost delightedly. “Give me her 
address, Dr. Branston; I shall go and see 
her.” 

He looked at her spirited, eager face, 
almost girlish at the moment in its excite- 
ment, and a sad little smile touched the 
corners of his mouth. 

* You won't find it answer, Lady Kars- 
lake,” he said in a low voice. 

“ Why, won’t she care to see me?” she 
retorted, and the flickering fun about her 
mouth and eyes showed that the misunder- 
standing was wilful. 

“She would be delighted, no doubt. It 
is the experiment I mean. You will only 
be disappointed.” 

“T can but try,” she said, and through 
the laughing defiance of her voice there 
rang a singular earnestness. ‘ Things need 
a little setting straight with me, and per- 
haps philanthropy may serve the purpose. 
Who knows? You don’t, I’m sure, for you 
have never tried.” 

She rose as she spoke, he followed her 
example, and as they stood facing one 
another their eyes met, and the laugh died 
away from her face. She held out her 
hand to him with a swift gesture that was 
full of kindness. 
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“T hope I have not hurt you,” she said, 

“No,” he answered. “You have not 
hurt me, Lady Karslake.” 

Half an hour later, the last of her guests 
having departed, Mrs. Slade-Fenton turned 
to Miss Kenderdine with a rather unccn- 
vincing air of nonchalance: “ Dr. Branston 
went early,” she said, 

Miss Kenderdine’s face was not pleasant 
to look upon as she answered shortly : 

“Yes, he went directly after that woman! 
I should like to know, Alice, what in the 
world induced you to put her next him at 
dinner !” 

“Tt was an accident,’ said Mrs, Slade- 
Fenton, with the irritability of fatigue. 
“Of course it was an accident. Most un- 
fortunate, certainly! But I don’t suppose 
there’s any harm done?” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” retorted Miss 
Kenderdine sullenly. 





THE DEVIL DANCE OF HEMIS. 





THERE is no country in the world more 
strange and more fascinating in respect to 
its religious rites and ceremonials than Tibet. 
Barren as is the land, and scanty as is the 
population, religious rites, emblems, and 
edifices everywhere meet the eye; and even 
when the traveller crosses the uninhabited 
regions, where the wild yak, antelope, ard 
kiang roam unmolested, he constantly en- 
counters great caravans of pilgrims, carry- 
ing sacred flags, holding praying-wheels 
in their hands, and marching eagerly to 
some holy festival which is about to be 
held at a distant monastery. In the lonely 
mountain defiles, high up in the regions of 
ice and snow, great piles of stones are con- 
stantly met with, heaped up by pious hands, 
and surmounted by tall sticks, on which 
flutter flags marked by prayers and inscribed 
with gacred sentences, Even the pastoral 
Tiktetans—who live in tents, and wander 
with their flocks over the great grassy 
plains of the tablelands—cariy praying- 
wheels in their hands; and fancy, as they 
ceaselessly turn them round, that they are 
reciting devout prayers, 

But it is in the settled and cultivated 
portions of Tibet that the signs of the 
power of religious feeling are visible on 
every side, The cliffs are hollowed with the 
cells of hermits, and the dwellings of these 
anchorites are often seen perched on the 
very summit of some towering mountain 
pinnacle, overhanging dizzy precipices. Long 
lines of flags, on which prayers are written, 





stretch along the sides of the hills; and 
the vast numbers of these holy banners, 
fluttering in the wind, give to many 
mountain valleys a most extraordinary 
appearance. In many places, long low 
platforms, called Manes, are met with. 
These extend for hundreds of yards, and 
have most of the stones engraven with 
prayers ; and it is very striking to observe 
that whenever the Tibetans pass these 
Manes they are always most careful to leave 
them on the right hand. Another edifice 
of a religious character is called Chorten, 
and these abound in great numbers. They 
are curious edifices, and sometimes vary in 
form. They are built of stone with a square 
or cubical base, above which comes a series 
of steps, on the top of which stands the 
larger half of an inverted cone, and the 
whole is surmounted by a tapering pillar. 
The aspect of these edifices is graceful and 
pleasing, and they frequently contain the 
relics of holy men, Praying-wheels are 
used by every Tibetan, and whether met in 
the street, on the mountain-side, or on the 
pasture lands, the men are almost invariably 
found twirling their praying-wheels, or 
hugging them to their bosoms. When a 
Tibetan house is entered, praying-wheels 
stand at the door, and are pulled round by 
strings by all who cross the threshold. Pray- 
ing wheels are fixed upon the roofs, so that the 
wind shall keep them constantly whirling 
round ; and even in the beds of running 
streams the ingenious and devout Tibetans 
have placed their praying-wheels, so that the | 
ever-flowing waters may keep the wheels 
continually turning round. 

- But of all the wonders of the Tibetan 
religion, none is so striking as the abun- 
dance of monasteries. These great assem- 
blages of religious houses are full of monks 
or Lamas, and the marvels associated with 
them are truly surprising. Their number is 
amazing ; they literally swarm in the inha- 
bited portions of Tibet, and a traveller jour- 
neying through the country passes monastery 
after monastery in endless succession. So | 
numerous are they, that Mr. Rockhill, the 
indefatigable American explorer of Tibet, | 
tells us that while the population of 
Eastern Tibet is but small, one-fifth of it 
consists of Lamas. He also says, that in 
his journey from Jyekundo in Tibet to 
Ta-chien-lu on the frontier of China, a | 
distance of six hundred miles, he passed 
thirty-six large monasteries, five of which 
contained from two thousand to four | 
thousand Lamas. Many monasteries in 
other parts are equally large. The great 
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monastery of Kumbum, near the Lake Koko 
Ner, contains four thousand monks. 
Chiamdo, which is one of the chief towns 
in Eastern Tibet, and contains twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, seems to be half composed 
of a gigantic monastery ; and Captain Bower 
in his recent journey through Tibet passed 
the large town of Riuchi, which seemed to 
him to be all monastery. The wealth of 
some of these monasteries is astonishing. 
Their splendid gilded roofs are seen glitter- 
ing in the sun from long distances. Their 
interiors are often richly adorned and 
brilliantly coloured, while the secret stores 
of wealth treasured up in their hidden 
recesses must be enormous. The endow- 
ments of these monasteries are often most 
valuable. Rich grazing-grounds, cultivated 
estates, fruit-gardens, and extensive forest 
tracts, belong to them, and the monks 
take good care to enforce their rights as 
to wild animals and birds on their pro- 
perties. The situations of these monas- 
teries are often most picturesque. Some- 
times they stand on a lofty detached 
pyramid of rock, which rears its giant form 
in the midst of a cultivated valley. Some- 
times they are built upon the tops of cliffs, 
and crown the highest crags, so that the 
white houses of the monastery stand out in 
striking contrast with the black precipices. 
It may be that a forest is chosen for the site, 
and as the traveller looks down from the 
top of some lofty mountain pass on a deep 
valley full of dark forests, he sees the 
gilded roofs of a monastery glittering amidst 
the green foliage, and marks its towers 
rising above the tops of the trees. A very 
favourite situation for a monastery is on an 
island in the midst of some sacred lake, and 
here the situations chosen for the positions 
of these monastic establishments are often 
singularly imposing and beautiful, The 
wanderer in this strange land gains the 
crest of some snowy ridge, and sees stretch- 
ing away for many miles beneath him a 
lonely lake embosomed in the mountains. 
The water is deep blue, the sands fringing 
the shore are pure white, the mountains 
around though barren are brilliantly coloured, 
and their upper slopes are robed in pure 
snow. The air is keen and bracing, the 
atmosphere is clear as crystal, and the 
heavens above are of a deep and pure blue. 
Far out in the midst of the waters of the lake 
there appears a rocky island, the bottom of 
the dark cliffs of which is «dged with a 
flickering white line, showing where the 
waves are breaking. On the very summit of 
the island are the white buildings of a 





monasteiy, the houses of which are piled one 
above the other in fantastic disorder. 

It is a pleasing feature connected with 
these monasteries, that in the lands belong- 
ing to them animal life is strictly protected. 
The woods and gardens belonging to the 
monasteries are full of birds, which are 
wonderfully tame as the monks (Lamas) |} 
do not allow them to be killed. On one 
occasion during his recent journey through 
Tibet, Captain Bower went out shooting in 
a beautiful valley, but almost immediately 
the Tibetans came thronging around him, 
fully armed, and compelled him to desist. 
They declared that the lands in which he 
was shooting belonged to the great monastery 
of Riuchi, and that the monks of that 
establishment did not allow any shooting 
on their lands, The Tibetans further said 
that if anything were shot on the monastery 
estates, every soul in the neighbourhood 
would be struck with sickness. 

The aspect of the monks who dwell in 
these monasteries is most striking. They: 
are dressed in loose robes, which may be 
either red or yellow-coloured, according 
to the sect of Lamas to which they belong, 
and these robes are gathered round the waist 
by a girdle. On their heads they often 
wear lofty mitres of true episcopal shape, 
and at times they may be met wearing red 
hats with broad brims, which remarkably 
resemble Cardinals’ hats. The praying-wheel 
ig always in their hands, and they often 
carry curious tridents, On special occa- 
sions when great religious festivals take 
place, the dress of the Lamas is most 
gorgeous ; their mitres are very fine, and 
their dresses are adorned most brilliantly. 

In Eastern Tibet—which is nominally 
subject to China—the Lamas try hard to 
exclude all Europeans from entering the 
monasteries ; but in Western Tibet, which 
forms part of the dominions of the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir, Europeans are allowed to 
enter the monasteries and to examine them 
thoroughly. In Western Tibet the wealth 
of the monasteries has been much reduced 
through the plunder of their treasures by 
the Dogra Sikhs. These daring invaders 
entered Western Tibet about sixty years 
ago and swept all before them. The timid 
Tibetans were easily overcome, and sub- 
mitted, after a brief resistance, to the rule 
of their new masters. The Sikhs next 
marched up the Indus into Chinese Tibet, 
plundering the rich monasteries as they 
advanced. An immense amount of booty 
was collected, and the Sikhs appeared to 
be perfectly invincible. But their success 
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was drawing to a close, A Chinese army, 
said to be ten thousand strong, advanced to 
meet the invaders, and, after some hard 
| fighting, the Sikhs were totally defeated ; 

their General, Zurawur Singh, was killed ; 
and they were driven back into the Ladak 
territory. The exactions and plunderings 
of the Sikhs ruined many of the Ladak 
monasteries, but the great monastery of 
Hemis is said to have escaped, owing to its 
having of its own accord supplied the Sikhs 
with all that they desired. Hemis is one 
of the largest monasteries in Western Tibet. 
It contains eight hundred monks, and stands 
on the southern bank of the Indus, not 
far from Leh, the capital of Western Tibet ; 
and so great is its extent that from a dis- 
tance the monastery has the appearance of 
a small town. In this monastery there is a 
festival held every year, which is partly 
a fair and partly a religious ceremonial. 
Great numbers of Tibetans and Lamas flock 
to the monastery from all parts of Tibet, 
and the proceedings last for two days. 
Mr. Knight, who recently was present at 
the festival, has given a most interesting 
account of this strange performance, and 
his most graphic narrative furnishes the 
basis of the following brief description.* 
Hemis monastery stands in a wild, rocky 
valley, with towering mountains all round, 
and religious edifices, such as Chortens and 
Manes, scattered about in the most extra- 
ordinary abundance. Mr. Knight’s entry 
into the monastery shall be described in his 
own words : 

“As soon as our party was seen to 
approach, the monks on the battlements 
of the lamasery, high above, welcomed us 
with their weird music from long shawms 
and cymbals. We now dismounted, and 
ascended by steps hewn out of the rock to 
the outer precincts of the gompa, where 
many tents were pitched and merchants 
had opened booths to sell their wares to 
the crowds of chattering, laughing, pig- 
tailed pilgrims. 

“ We reached the main gate of the gompa, 
and here some monks took charge of us and 
led us to our quarters through that great 
rambling edifice of weird sights, across 
strange courtyards fantastically decorated, 
where huge and ugly Tibetan mastiffs of 
yellow colour, sacred creatures of the gompa, 
barked furiously at us as we passed, and 
strained at their stout chains, eager to fly 
at the intruders’ throats ; along dim, narrow 
alleys, where dripping water turned the 





* See his most interesting work entitled, ‘‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet,” chap. xiii. 





praying-wheels, and where hand-wheels and 
other facilities for devotion met one at 
every turn; up steep, winding flights of 
stairs, across wooden’ galleries overhanging 
abysses. Everywhere we were surrounded 
by uncanny objects. The walls were 
covered with frescoes of grotesque gods and 
frightful demons ; banners with monstrous 
designs waved over us; and, not the least 
uncanny, the Red Lamas, with their dark 
rags and shaven heads, some of them 
scowling and hang-dog, with not a little 
‘odium theologicum ’ and priestly hypocrisy 
in their expression, kept flitting by us with 
noiseless footsteps, whispering to one 
another after the peculiar manner of this 
country—so low a whisper that no sound 
was audible even when we were quite near ; 
and it appeared as if they were conversing 
by watching the silent movements of each 
others’ lips, as do our own deaf and dumb.” 

The Englishmen were lodged in a high 
turret of the monastery, from which 
commanding views were obtained of the 
wilderness of mountains round them, with 
their dark chasms and snowy peaks. 
Everything in the monastery was preparing 
for the grand performance on the morrow, 
and a kind of private rehearsal of the 
ceremony was performed. Early in the 
morning of the next day the English 
travellers were aroused by wild music 
resounding amidst the mountains, and all 
kinds of musical instruments in the hands 
of the Lamas, woke the echoes of the 
romantic valley. 

The spectators were assembling, and soon 
the large quadrangle of the monastery was 
filled with a dense crowd, and all the roofs 
and galleries overlooking the courtyard 
were also covered with people. The scene 
presented was very extraordinary. The 
Tibetans had come from all quarters of the 
country. There were the agriculturists of 
Ladak, the shepherds of the upland plains, 
and the wild pastoral nomads from the 
great table-lands of the almost unknown 
regions of Chinese Tibet. The dignitaries 
of the Buddhist religion were well 
represented. Yellow-dressed Lamas from 
Eastern Tibet, and even yellow-dressed 
Nuns, were to be seen side by side 
with the red-vested Lamas of Ladak. Nor 
were strangers absent, Hindoos and 
Mahommedans were plentiful amongst the 
throng, the Dogra governor of Ladak was 
also a spectator, and the deposed Rajah of 
Ladak watched the proceedings from 4 
private box hung with silken draperies. 
The music from a full band of numerous 
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instruments sounded, and the ceremony 
commenced. 

First, some priests gorgeously dressed, 
with mitres on their heads, and swinging 
censers in their hands, danced to slow 
music, Then the courtyard was filled by a 
troop of men wearing hideous masks, and 
dressed so as to represent demons. They 
howled and yelled in a most hideous 
manner, and dancing about the courtyard 
whirled round and round in extraordinary 
evolutions, while the music of the orchestra 
became fast and furious. Suddenly the 
loud and wild music ceased, and a low and 
solemn chant succeeded. Then a stately 
procession advanced down the steps, from 
the inner portion of the monastery, to the 
courtyard. In the midst of this procession, 
under a canopy, walked a Lama wearing a 
mask, the countenance of which was placid 
and serene. Six other holy men followed 
him, and these seven leading figures were 
intended to represent the seven incarnations 
of Buddha. After these holy men had 
exhibited themselves for a little time in the 
courtyard, another change took place in the 
character of the ceremonial. Some men, 
almost naked, rushed into the quadrangle, 
and seemed to be helplessly wandering 
hither and thither. These were supposed 
to represent the souls of those who, after 
death, had no fixed abode, but went roam- 
ing aimlessly through the regions of space. 
Lamas dressed so as to bear the likeness of 
devils came flocking into the courtyard, and 
mocked the miserable souls ; but every now 
and then a holy man came forward, and by 
his powerful spells compelled the demons 
to retire. A small figure, representing a 
human corpse, was now laid on the ground 
in the middle of the courtyard, and the 
devils, painted as skeletons, danced 
furiously around it. Armed with swords 
and lances they struck furiously at it, but 
never succeeded in actually hitting it, and 
from time to time they were driven back 
by some holy Lama, who would sprinkle 
holy water upon them, and then, with wild 
shrieks, they would retire. So for hours 
the wild and fantastic dance went on, 
the demons circling round the figure 
of the corpse, and whirling about in the 
wildest contortions. At last the ceremonial 
finished for the day, but the visitors amused 
themselves in revelry all through the night. 

The second day’s performance was sup- 
posed to be still more important than that 
of the first. There was the usual dancing 
of masked Lamas, the usual music and 
chanting, and the usual buffoonery. But 





the most extraordinary of all the ceremonies, 
which took place on this day, was the “sin 
offering.” Three richly caparisoned horses 
were led by gorgeously dressed Lamas into 
the courtyard. The trappings of the horses 
were then taken off, and they were dragged © 
to and fro amidst much shouting. Buckets 
of red paint were then poured over them, 
and three large Tibetan dogs were also 
worried and covered with red paint in a 
similar manner. These animals seem to 
take the place of the scapegoats among the 
Jews, and the sins of the Tibetans were 
supposed to be transferred to the horses 
and dogs, which at the close of the per- 
formance became holy, were exempted from 
all work, and were the special property of 
the monastery. This sin offering is re- 
peated in other monasteries during the great 
festivals, and it often takes different forms. 
In the holy city of Lhassa there is a great 
religious festival held every year, which is 
attended by thousands of Tibetans, who 
come from immense distances to attend it. 
The festival lasts for a month, and the sin 
offering takes place at its close. This 
consists of a man whose face is painted 
half black and half white, and who is sup- 
posed to bear the sins of the whole city. 
Dressed in a leather coat the victim is led 
about the city, followed by a yelling crowd. 
Finally he is led out of the city to a distant 
monastery, from which place, if he lives, 
he may return to the next annual festival, 
and again bear the sins of the people. 
What is the meaning of these extra- 
ordinary ceremonies? What particular sig- 
nification is to be attached to such a rite as 
the dance of the demons at the festival at 
Hemis? The Tibetans themselves are ig- 
norant of the meaning of these ceremonies, 
and if the Lamas understand the significance 
of all these rites, the secrets are kept from 
the common people. Perhaps they repre- 
sent the notions of an ancient Shamanism 
which was incorporated in later times into 
the Buddhist faith. Or it may be that 
they are invented by the Lamas, to show 
the people how dependent they are on the 
priesthood for defence against the spirits of 
evil, which are always assaulting the soul. 
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Waar is the popularideal of Mrs. Hannah 
More? Ask ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred, and they will tell you that she 
was an aggressively virtuous old woman in 
an ugly frilled cap, who was a confirmed 
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bore in literature, and a generally tiresome 
specimen of dreary old-maidism. 

But turn over the pages of old diaries 
and forgotten biographies, and you will 
find that a sweeter, fresher, wittier lass than 
that arch and naive Mistress Hannah More 
who won the hearts of sages and savants 
when George the Third was King, never 
stepped out of the chronicles of the past to 
bewitch the readers of the present. 

Did she outlive her charm, and banish 
by the weight of the monumental works of 
a later and graver day all memory of her 
winning girlish graces? Who can say? We 
ouly now wonder at the vogue which won 
for her the handsome income of two thousand 
pounds in one year, and caused the public 
to buy up whole editions of her books in 
four short hours; and torun their favourite 
works through as many as fifteen editions in 
England, while America clamoured for and 
obtained as many as thirty thousand copies 
of the same dull work. 

We read that even when Sheridan’s 
brilliant “School for Scandal” was delighting 
crowded houses in one part of the town, 
Mrs. Hannah’s didactic pen was potent 
enough to draw equally large crowds to the 
play-house where one of her dramas was 
being enacted. 

The nineteenth century will have none 
of Hannah, and not the wettest day in 
desolate lodgings would induce the most 
voracious reader of to-day to tackle the 
long row of highly improving essays, poems, 
tales, and plays which bear her name. 

Why then did all her contemporaries so 
prate of her talents, and so love her 
personality? By what rare art did she 
hold and keep through a long lifetime all 
the friends, whose affection she won in early 
youth by her ardent hero-worship and un- 
selfish enthusiasm? It was simply because 
the grace of that vanished girlhood never 
quite forsook the prim old lady of Cowslip 
Green, and also because the home verdict 
on her first return from London successes 
was true of her all her life: “ Hannah is 
perfectly unspoilt in spite of it all.” 

And what was she like then, this girl 
who was young and blooming some hun- 
dred and twenty years ago in the quiet 
Gloucestershire home where her father 
‘taught a school, and the five happy sisters 
read together, and dreamed together of the 
possibility of seeing in the golden future 
some of the great writers whose works en- 
chained their vivid young imaginations? 

The home at Stapleton was a cheerful, 
but a very frugal one, for there were many 





to keep and mere luxuries were unknown. 
Jacob More, the schoolmaster, had married 
a farmer’s daughter of vigorous intellect, 
who brought her children up well, and 
early gave them that passionate love of 
books which was their portion to. their 
dying day. The father was of a respectable 
Norfolk family, and had stirring tales to 
tell his girls of his own grandfather, who 
had been a captain in Cromwell’s army. The 
daughter of this staunch old Presbyterian— 
Hannah’s grandmother—used to tell the 
child of the trials he had to bear when the 
hearing of preachers was forbidden, and of 
how she and the rest of his family used to 
steal out to “‘conventicles,” while he guarded 
the door with his drawn sword. To hear 
these tales from her sturdy old grandmother 
—a vigorous dame who could boast at eighty 
that she had risen at four every morning of 
her life, winter or summer—did Hannah 
seriously incline; and she loved to sit on 


her father’s knee and urge him to repeat 


long classic stories in Greek or Latin, “to 
gratify her ear,” before he would give her 
their English version. 

Her cleverness was a delight to the hard- 
working schoolmaster, and though he dis 
liked all learned ladies, he could not resist 
the temptation to carry his willing little 
pupil into the unusual paths of Latin and 
mathematics. His rapid success with her 
fairly frightened him, but he could not 
stop now that he had begun to satisfy 
the mental hunger of a child who was 
wont to coax him to tell her “more of 
Plutarch’s wise sayings,” whilst his wife 
aided the girl in her search for knowledge, 
urging the father to give her plenty of 
the only thing they had to bestow on their 
children. In after life Hannah often said 
that “the best part of a girl’s education 
was an enlightened parent’s conversation,” 
and that to her good father she owed the 
happy balance of mind which kept her 
free from foolish extremes. There was 
plenty of food for her mind in the quiet 
home-life at Stapleton, for her old nurse 
had lived in the family of the great Dryden, 
and the girl was never weary of hearing 
stories of the poet and his sayings, besides 
poring over his works. With her happy 
art of picking up promiscuous knowledge, 
Hannah learnt her remarkably good French 
from the many officers on parole who fre- 
quented her father’s house, and she obtained 
a great deal of general literary knowledge 
from good Mr. Peach, the Bristol linen- 
draper who had the honour of being the 
friend of Hume the historian, and of purging 
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] that illustrious friend’s work of no fewer 
than two hundred Scotticisms. 

As a child, she was always scribbling 
on tiny ‘scraps of paper—paper was dear 
| and scarce in those days—and the poems 
and stories thus jotted down were modestly 
hidden by the young author in the corner 
where the one servant of the house kept 
| her dusters and scrubbing-brushes. At 
night when she had gone to bed with 
her little sister, she would fascinate her 
with long stories, taking up the wondrous 
j tale night after night, and pouring out 
such a flood of romance that the adoring 
little Patty—loth to let such thrilling tales 
perish unread—would steal from her bed 
| and wander downstairs, heedless of the cold, 
| to forage about for scraps of much-coveted 
paper on which to record the fairy tales 
she loved and would not willingly let die. 
No wonder Hannah’s earliest dream of bliss 
was to possess “‘a whole quire of paper of 
her very own ;” for, when the faithful and 
adoring little sisters could find no more 
scraps, her inspiration was checked. She 
used as a mere baby to play at turning 
; her chair into a carriage and “riding to 
London to visit Bishops and Booksellers,” 
‘so early had literary aspirations filled her 
| soul; and when at last the childish dream 
was fulfilled, and her proud mother did 
in very truth give her a whole quire of 
paper, the event was gratefully remembered 

all her life long. 
| Hannah attended the scientific lectures of 
Fergusson, the astronomer, and found that 
they literally opened new worlds to her 
eager intellect. When she was sixteen, she 
heard the elder Sheridan’s lectures on 
Eloquence delivered at Bristol, and some 
sparkling verses told of the delight they 
had given. They were shown to the 
lecturer, and with his quick eye for talent 
he foresaw her later successes, and asked 
to be reckoned among her friends, 

At the tender age of twelve she was en- 
joying the wit of the “ Spectator,” and when 
the five united sisters started a boarding- 
school at Bristol—the eldest of the brave 
sisterhood being then but twenty-one— 
little Hannah gained all she could from the 
masters who taught at the little seminary. 

By the time she was twenty, she had 
conquered the difficulties of Italian, Latin, 
and Spanish, written several poems and 
tales, and read every book which came in 
her way. To her, in Mrs, Browning’s 
pretty phrase, “the world of books was 
all the world,” and. the ambition of her 
life was to meet and to talk to “a live 





author,” or to see the great Doctor Johnson 
and hear him talk while she herself re- 
mained unseen in some secret hiding-place, 
A brief and unhappy engagement to a man 
nearly twice her age, and “of a gloomy 
temper,” was broken off, and quickly for- 
gotten in her happy and whole-hearted 
devotion to her home and her books. 

A charming and winning young creature 
she must have been in those days, 
with her “ pretty and vivacious expression, 
both intelligent and gay, her powdered 
hair rolled over a cushion, her small 
delicate mouth, and keen dark eyes,” and 
this was her mien when she and her sister 
Sally made their first visit to London, and 
captivated all who saw them by their artless 
delight in the new world they moved in, 
and their quick appreciation and ready 
response to the wit of their new friends 

Perhaps, in this receptive and appreciative 
form of cleverness we may find the key 
to the secret of Hannah’s triumphal pro- 
gress through the very best of the in- 
tellectual society of the day. She had no 
desire to win attention for herself, to 
sparkle by her vivacious wit, or attract by 
her unusually well cultivated intellect, and 
thus her artlessness had the best effect of 
art, and secured her a ready welcome from 
Johnson and Garrick, from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from Percy of the “ Reliques,” 
from Mr. Montague, Mrs, Thrale, Mrs, 
Trimmer, and all that was brightest in that 
famous constellation of ‘the great and the 
greatly endowed.” 

It was to Garrick—then at the height of 
his celebrity—that the radiant country girl 
was first introduced, and her account of 
how his Lear had touched her heart was so 
natural and spontaneous as to delight the 
great actor, who soon set himself to make 
her known to the best and most gifted of 
his many friends. She was taken to tea at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and there won her 
way so fast into the good graces of the 
painter, that he promised to invite her again 
to meet Johnson, the idol of her girlish 
adoration, When the great occasion came 
at last, and the kindly host met her at his 
door and handed her upstairs, he thought 
it prudent to prepare her for possible 
snubbings by warning her that she would 
find her hero “but a sad and solemn 
gentleman.” 

But good luck appears to have always 
been Hannah’s portion, for, on entering the 
room, she found the Doctor in a merry 
mood playing with a macaw, and turning 
to her with a pleasant greeting in the 
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words of a verse from one of her own 
poems. There must have been some rare 
charm for the rugged old man in Hannah’s 
society, for after that happy and never-to-be- 
forgotten tea-drinking, he sent to bid her 
come and see him at his own rooms. Thus 
does sister Sally tell the tale with loving 
pride to the family at home: 

“Miss Reynolds ordered the coach to 
take us to Doctor Johnson’s very own 
house, Yes! Abyssinia’s Johnson, Dic- 
tionary Johnson, Rambler’s, Irene’s, and 
Idler’s Johnson. Can you picture to your- 
selves the palpitations of our hearts as we 
approached the mansion? The conversa- 
tion there turned on his new work on the 
Hebrides. Miss Reynolds told him of our 
rapturous exclamations on the road. He 
shook his head at Hannah, and called her a 
Silly Thing. When the visit was over the 
Doctor called for his hat, as it rained, to 
attend us down a very long entry to our 
coach, and not Rasselas would have ac- 
quitted himself more ‘en Cavalier,’ I for- 
got to mention that, not finding Johnson in 
his parlour when we came in, Hannah seated 
herself in his great chair hoping to catch a 
Ray of his Genius. He laughed heartily, 
and said it was a chair he never sat on, 
and that it reminded him of Boswell and 
himself when they stopt a night at (as they 
imagined) the spot where the Weird Sisters 
appeared, The idea so worked upon their 
enthusiasm that it quite deprived them of 
Rest. However, they learnt next morning 
to their mortification that they had been 
deceived, and were in quite a different part 
of the country.” 

These letters from Sally to the home 
sisterhood are delightful reading, not alone 
from what they tell but from the easy, 
graphic style of the self-effacing wniter. 
She is but Hannah’s shadow and echo—her 
Boswell, in fact—and a pretty and vivid 
picture does she draw of the sister she 
loves so tenderly. She writes of Mrs 
Chapone and of Mrs. Barbauld, and of their 
liking for her Hannah ; of the visit of the 
great Burke to see the young women of 
whom he heard so much ; of how Hannah 
held her own, and won her way with 
Mrs. Carter herself, unabashed by “the 
terrors of her piety and learning” ; of how 
they drank a second dish of tea at Sir 
Joshua’s to meet Johnson; and the proud 
sister records of that evening that “it was 
Hannah’s lucky night. I never heard her 
say so many good things;” and of the 
happy day when Johnson invited himself 
to tea, and to read Hannah’s “Sir Edred,” 





for which the fortunate author was offered 
as much as poor Goldsmith got for the 
“ Deserted Village.” 

“The tea was very successful,” writes 
Hannah ; “‘ though only a tea-visit he stayed 
till twelve. I was quite at my ease and 
never once asked him to eat (drink he 
never does anything but tea), while you, I 
dare say, would have been fidgetted to death, 
sending over the town for chickens, and 
oysters, and asparagus, and Madeira. You 
see how frugal it is to be well-bred, and not 
to think of such vulgar innovations as 
eating and drinking. It is nothing to me 
now from Johnson but ‘Child,’ ‘ Little 
Fool,’ ‘ Love,’ and ‘ Dearest.’ ” 

He seems to have won from the sisters 
the simple story of their severe and studious 
youth, and of the school they kept to- 
gether. 

“TI love you both,” he cried; “I love 
you all five. I never was at Bristol, I will 


come on purpose to see you. What! five 


women live happily together! I will come 
and see you. I have spent a happy even- 
ing. Iam glad I came. God for ever bless 
you. You live lives to shame Duchesses,” 
and he took his leave with “ warmth and 
tenderness.” 

Thus did the bright country girl charm 
the city wits. She had a knack of winning 
their confidence, and disarming their criti- 
cisms, which stood her in good stead amongst 
such celebrities. Sir Joshua told her how 
exceedingly mortified he felt when the fine 
folk, who praised his beautiful picture of 
the Infant Samuel, wound up their raptures 
with the careless question, ‘‘ But who was 
Samuel?” and Garrick, her first friend, 
invited her to stay at his pretty villa at 
Hampton Wick, where his home life with 
his sprightly wife was the most decorous 
and regular ‘No cards, no actors,” and 
literary talk and reading aloud the most 
exciting amusements. Once a week a “sour 
crout” party dines there, ‘all learned men 
save me,” says Hannah; and we hear of 
Mrs, Garrick, in spite of her “ doddering 
knees,” fitting Hannah out for a great 
assembly “with an elegant cap that she 
might be quite sure of my being smart.” 
But as she ruefully goes on to say, “ how 
short-lived is all human joy, and what it is to 
live in the country! I found every human 
creature in deep mourning, and I, poor I, 
all gorgeous with scarlet. The mourning, 
for some foreign Wilhelmine or Jacqueline, 
was not yet over. I made an apology. 
There were present Johnson, the Burneys, 
the Chapones, the Thrales, Pepys, etc. 
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And even Jacobite Johnson was in deep 
mourning.” 

As a rule Hannah donned gauze aprons 
of her own embroidery on great occasions 
like this, and we read that one lady who 
envied her many accomplishments exclaimed : 
“That you should be able to write such 
verses, knit such stockings, and embroider 
such aprons, passes my poor comprehension.” 

But Hannah did not, in winning the hearty 
liking of good and clever men, fail to please 
her own sex also. In her own phrase, she 
“ bore her faculties so meekly ” that no one 
envied her her social successes. From Mrs. 
Delany, who asked her to the select and 
celebrated parties of eight where Horace 
Walpole was always of the company, to 
quiet Mrs, Trimmer, who invited her to the 
cottage at Brentford where she lived with 
her twelve children, and taught her girls to 
spin, all sorts and conditions of women had 
a good word for Hannah More. Every one 
seemed united in desiring to help her to 
enjoy her London visit. She was taken to 
see “the young Sheridan’s play, ‘The Rivals,’ 
which was very unfavourably received the 
first night. To prevent a total defeat he 
withdrew it, and made great and various 
improvements. It is now better, tho’ 
not very much liked.” But then “he is only 
twenty-three.” 

She was taken to see Pope’s villa at 
Twickenham, and there she frankly owns, 
“T could not be honest for the world. I 
stole two bits of stone from the grotto, a 
sprig of laurel from the garden, and a pen 
from one of the Bed-chambers.” She saw 
the Palace of Hampton Court, and was 
more impressed by it than anything else 
she saw, save the Museum; she met Mr. 
Delany's delightful Duchess of Portland, 
known to her as Prior’s “ noble lovely little 
Peggy,” and she was at the play on the 
famous evening when Garrick put an end 
to the silly fashion then prevalent, of 
covering the head with fruits and kitchen- 
garden stuff. To MHannah’s delight the 
great actor appeared in a female part with 
his cap covered with every sort of vegetable, 
and a bunch of carrots at each ear. 

She discussed the books of the day with 
Johnson, and owns that on one occasion he 
very severely reproved her. 

“T never saw Johnson really angry with 
me but once,” she writes, “I alluded 
flippantly to some witty passage in ‘Tom 
Jones,’ ‘I am shocked,’ said he, ‘to hear you 
quote from so vicious a book. I am sorry 
to hear you have read it—a confession 
which no modest lady should ever make.’ ” 





She met Boswell at- the party of a 
Bishop, “much disordered with wine,” and 
was addressed by him in such a manner 
that she felt bound to administer to him a 
sharp rebuke. She read Gibbon aloud 
to Mr. Garrick from dinner till tea, and 
acutely criticised his work and its: spirit ; 
she went to the fashionable dinner-parties 
which began at six, and to the new “ thé” 
parties as introduced by the Duke of 
Dorset. In fact, she went everywhere 
and saw everything, but judiciously re- 
frained from seeing too much of any one. 

“IT always think people will think less 
of me the more they see of me,” she 
observes with her usual good sense, and 
although in one of her letters she says she 
is simply “‘a large spoilt child,” she seems 
to have returned from her six weeks of 
happiness as unspoilt as when she left her 
quiet home, having made troops of friends 
who were to welcome her back year after 
year when the gay, good-humoured young 
enthusiast had blossomed into the “ virtuous 
wit,” who never lost the affection of “that 
parsimonious praiser Johnson,” while she 
swayed society and reformed its manners 
and morals by her lively writings, and by 
the quiet force of her noble life given over 
to good deeds. 








UNDER THE YELLOW FLAG. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

“How are you? Came round to have 
a talk—if you’re not too busy.” 

The man to whom this remark was 
addressed brought down his feet from the 
office table, sat up, and welcomed the new- 
comer with a grip of the hand. 

“ Sit down, old fellow ; glad to see you, 
You'll stay to tiffin? Khan Ali, pegs lao.” 

Wilton, of the Telegraph Department, did 
as he was told. Settled himself in a long 
chair, placed his topee on the ground, and 
accepted the proffered cheroot. 

‘‘ Came in on business ; something to do, 
you know. Can’t stand the ‘long, long 
day.’ Bad enough in India, but it’s a 
thousand times worse here. Got any ice?” 

“Sorry the new machine’s smashed. 
These native fellows don't understand 
working it. Goolzad has promised to get 
another up from Bombay if we will 
guarantee to take a certain amount.” 

** You can put me down for any quantity 
you like, Life may be worth living in some 
latitudes, but it certainly isn’t in Persia 
without ice.” 

Here a tall native appeared, bearing nectar 
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in the shape of whisky and soda, and for a 
time silence obtained. 

Topics of conversation were fewin Bushire. 
With the thermometer one hundred in the 
shade—damp heat—any exercise of the 
brains is a weariness to the flesh. Besides, 
until the next mail arrived, every item of 
news had been worn threadbare. 

Pelron, of Metz and Company’s, placed 
his legs on the table again, and resumed his 
occupation of staring at the rafters. 

Presently Wilton remarked : 

“My brother is coming up next mail.” 

Arrivals were rare, so for the moment 
Pelron was interested. 

“In the Indian Telegraph, isn’t he?” he 
asked. ‘ What on earth has induced him 
to come here for the ho weather!” 

* You see we’ve never been separated 
all our lives. We were at school to- 
gether, and came out to India together, 
and when I got transferred to this depart- 
ment, he said he’d apply to be sent here too 
His application’s just been granted, so he'll 
be up here to-morrow. I’m awfully glad 
to have him, but he’ll find it rather a 
change from Poona,” 

“People never know when they’re well 
off. I hated our place in Fenchurch Street, 
but I’d give a good deal now to have a 
little London fog and mud instead of all 
this sand and glare,” and Pelron thought 
regretfully of the day on which he con- 
sented, in consideration of his salary being 
trebled, to represent the firm of Metz and 
Company in the Persian Gulf. 

Another and longer pause, and then 
Wilton enquired : 

“Had any news from Bussorah lately ¢” 

“ Absolutely none. Price of cotton going 
down, I believe.” 

‘I saw in a private message that cholera 
had broken out; pretty bad, too, but it 
hasn’t been officially reported yet.” 

“That means quarantine, I suppose ; all 
one’s letters smelling of some beastly fumi- 
gating stuff, and all the contents of one’s 
parcels ruined,” 

“If they’d only keep to it, though,” said 
Wilton, who had been out longer than 
Pelron and knew what cholera meant ; “ but 
these Persians evade all quaranting regula- 
tions, never come near Bushire town at all, 
but land at night in native boats lower down 
the coasts, One hasn’t any hold over them.” 

“Oh, natives are such cowards, they die 
of anything,” said Pelron, who imagined 
that the characteristics of all Eastern nations 
were the same. “You never catch any- 
thing if you’re not afraid of it,” 





*There’s a good deal in that, but still 
the bravest people don’t always escape,” 
said Wilton. 

No more was said, till a welcome diversion 
appeared in the shape of Khan Ali with 
an attendant satellite to prepare tiffin. 

Another weary hour was passed away in 
abusing Persian cookery, and then the two 
separated— Wilton to the telegraph offices, 
five miles away, where he was on instru- 
ment duty all the evening, and Pelron to 
afternoon tea with Mrs, Seton, a pretty 
grass-widow, whose husband braved the 
perils of the deep in an Indian marine ship. 
Wiiton the younger arrived next day by 
the mail steamer; and cholera, though it 
was not mentioned in the passenger list, 
came a day later on board a native boat, 
in company with a crowd ot ragged and 
filthy pilgrims. 

When it was firmly established, the 
authorities ordered a rigid quarantine, on 
the principle of locking the stable door 
after the steed has been stolen. 

People who went through that weary 
summer never forgot it. The heat was 
greater than had been known within the 
memory of man. The yellow flag waved 
gloomily over the town, and the natives 
died like sheep with the rot. 

For a while no Europeans in the station 
were attacked, but one morning the flag 
half-mast high from the telegraph flag-staff 
showed that a member of the community 
had died. It was Brown, a boy of seven- 
teen, who had come out from the Manchester 
post-office six months before. Too young 
and delicate to stand the climate, he had 
gone down before the first breath of sick- 
ness, and after eight hours’ illness had died. 

Brown’s death was the first to break the 
little coterie who inhabited the top rooms 
of the large telegraph bungalow. 

There were fourof them—the two Wiltons, 
Brown, and Cooper—whochummed together; 
three of these having known each other at 
home. Every evening they dined together 
in Brown’s room, and wiled away the evening 
by playing cards and talking over prospects 
of promotion. 

So Brown ceased from being, and the 
world went on its way ; but in a few days’ 
time the younger Wilton sickened, and, after 
some days’ struggle between life and death, 
through which his brother nursed him de- 
votedly, he died. His old Goanese servant, 
Pedro, who had been with him since he 
first landed in India, was terribly cut up by 
his young master’s death, He went about 
shaking his grizzled head, and lamenting 
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that it had not pleased the blessed Virgin 
to take him instead of “chota Wilton 
sahib,” 

Finally the poor old man had recourse to 
the bottle to drown his grief, and by-and- 
by succumbed to a mixture of heat, apoplexy, 
and alcohol. 

Just at this time Cooper received his long- 
expected leave, and sailed away down the 
Gulf rejoicing that he had not left his bones 
to bleach in a strange land. 

Wilton, sick of heart at his brother's 
death, left the deserted rooms and went to 
live in Pelron’s bungalow, about half-way 
between the telegraph buildings and town. 

The upper part of the place was shut up, 
but one night Douglas, one of the clerks, 
going across to the office on duty, noticed a 
light in the upper storey. Wondering who 
it could be he went up the stairs, and look- 
ing into the room saw, so he asserts, three 
players seated round the card-table. Two 
of them he saw distinctly, but the back of 
the third was turned towards him. Frozen 
with horror he was unable to stir, and he 
saw the Wiltons’ Goanese boy appear look- 
ing as he did in life, carrying a tray of 
refreshments. Then he made a desperate 
effort, and, hurrying away at the utmost 
speed, made straight for Jones’s room, 
where he sank speechless into a chair, and 
could enly be revived after many appli- 
cations of another form of spirits, 

Douglas recounted what he had seen in 
strict. confidence to his greatest chum. ‘I 
shouldn’t like poor old Wilton to hear 
about it, you know,” he said; but in a 
very short time the story was common pro- 
perty of the station. The superintendent 
professed absolute disbelief, and let fall a 
remark that Douglas had probably been 
dining. Which remark being duly repeated 
to Douglas hurt his feelings deeply. He 
had never been more sober in his life, he 
declared, and he only hoped the superin- 
tendent might never behold the sight he 
had seen. The faces of those dead men 
playing cards would haunt him to his dying 
day. 

The summer wore on its weary course. 
The pestilence increased, reached its zenith, 
and then mercifully waned, and when the 
end of September came, the cholera had 
ceased, Although a great number of natives 
had died from it, no other Europeans had 
fallen victims. 

The upper part of the telegraph bungalow 
remained uninhabited; no one would live 
there. The rooms had been allotted to 
three young fellows from India, country 


as 





bred. They declined to inhabit the rooms, 
preferring the disconfort of chumming 
with their friends or the expense of a 
bungalow outside the buildings. Like the 
Frenchman, they did not believe in ghosts, 
but were horribly afraid of them. 

Young Brown’s goods and chattels were 
sold by auction, the proceeds being just 
sufficient to pay his bills. Pelron bought 
several of the things, amongst others a 
mirror, which he sent his servant to fetch 
away. The boy appeared in the evening 
carrying it, and in a state of agitation and 
alarm. 

“Sahib,” he began, “I have seen a 
dreadful sight, ‘Inshallah’ I may see no 
more such. I went into the room of Brown 
Sahib to fetch the mirror. It was nearly 
dark, but still enough light to make one’s 
way. The room also was empty. I reached 
the thing down and turned to go, when 
behold there was a light, and I saw the 
three dead Sahibs seated playing cards.” 

“Three dead Sahibs! What are you 
raving about? Two only died. What 
folly is this?” 

“Three dead Sahibs I beheld, neverthe- 
less. ‘The face of the third was the face of 
the burra Wilton Sahib, but by Allah it 
was the face of a corpse.” 

“Son of a burnt father, go and see no 
more visions ; and if I hear this nonsense 
repeated you shall have sticks.” 

“Sahib, I obey ; but what is written is 
written.” 

“ You look fagged, old fellow,” remarked 
Pelron to Wilton a few days later, as the two 
sat at dinner. ‘Get the doctor to give you 
a ‘pick-me-up’ of some scert. Thank the 
gods the heat is over at last.” 

Wilton certainly did look fagged and ill. 
There was a scared, hunted look in his 
eyes, too, like that of some trapped animal 
expecting its death-blow. 

“Tt’s not that,” he said at last, ‘ You'll 
only think me a fool if I tell you, but I 
shan’t see the year out.” 

“Nonsense! Why, the heat’s over, and 
so’s the cholera. Quarantine taken off too, 
and every one beginning to live again.” 

“Tt isn’t because of the heat or the 
cholera either. I knew it would come ever 
since poor Charlie died. We were never 
separated, you know, and he won’t be 
happy without me. They want me to make 
up the rubber.” 

Pelron laid down his knife and fork and 
gave a whistle. 

“Old boy, you're going off your head. 
For goodness sake, see the doctor at once,” 
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“Tt’s all very well; you may laugh as 
much as you like, Pelron”—Pelron had 
been never further from laughter in his life 
—* but there are ‘more things in heaven 
and earth,’ you know, It’s all very well 
for you to be a materialist and all that, but 
some things you can’t explain away. You 
know that story that Douglas told?” 

“The impossible -yarn spun by that 
idiot ! He was probably half seas over at 
the time.” 

“And there isn’t a servant or native 
anywhere who will go into those rooms 
after dark.” 

“Oh! if you’ve got to that, believing 
a native’s word, you’re in a bad way,” said 
Pelron, with undisguised scorn. 

T tell you it was long before Douglas or 
anybody else said anything about those 
rooms, And as for believing a native’s 
word, why, I know them as well as you do. 
What I’m going to tell you is Gospel truth, 
or I’ll affirm it, if that seems more solemn 
to you. It was just about a week after 
poor Charlie’s death, in the evening and 
dark, when something—I don’t know what— 
made me walk past the bungalow. I didn’t 
want to, but I felt impelled to go upstairs, 
and it was so dark I could hardly feel my 
way. Anyhow, I groped along till I reached 
Brown’s room ; I opened the ‘ chick’ doors 
and went in. It was still pitch dark, but 
all of a sudden a light seemed to come in 
the middle of the room. I don’t know 
what caused it, for there wasn’t any lamp. 
Poor Charlie and Brown were sitting at the 
table, just as we used to sit, and there were 
two empty chairs, and behind stood old 
Pedro with the glasses. It looked so real 
that I forgot all about the cholera and 
stepped forward to take a hand, but Charlie 
said: ‘Not yet! When the time comes we 
will send for you.’ And then I saw that 
his eyes were fixed and his jaw dropped, 
just as on the night he died.” 

“Hallucinations! You had worked your- 
self into a fever, and capable of seeing any 
amount of visions,” 

“ Hallucination or not, I saw it all dis- 
tinctly. And that is not all ; as I continued 
looking I saw myself sitting on one of the 
chairs, but I was dead too, and my eyes 
fixed like the others. My time will come 
soon. Every night I lie awake I wonder 
when they will send for me.” 

**No wonder, man, you see visions, and 
dream dreams if you lie awake. Sleepless- 
ness is enough to account for every ghost 
under the sun. I'll give’ you some stuff the 
doctor made up for me the other day, and 





Tll engage you don’t get any summons 
from the lower regions.” 

Wilton obediently took the sleeping 
draught and consented to see the civil sur- 
geon, who prescribed him a course of quinine 
andiron. The autumn gave place to winter. 
The cold weather, just cold enough to make 
a good fire enjoyable, with its brilliant sun- 
shine gave every one a new lease of life. 
Two gunboats stationed in the harbour did 
much towardsenlivening society, and cricket- 
matches and riding-parties were the order of 
the day. Wilton continued to put up with 
Pelron, but since that night nothing further 
was said about his vision. Indeed, he ap- 
peared to have completely forgotten it, and 
had quite recovered his spirits and health. 
He never mentioned his brother’s name, and 
daily expected to have a year’s furlough 
granted, eagerly m:king his plans as to how 
and where he should spend it, The rooms 
in the telegraph bungalow, newly white- 
washed and done up, were given to a fresh 
batch of telegraphists imported from home 
by the cable steamer, and the ghosts seemed 
effectually laid. At all events, nothing 
more was heard or seen of them. 

One afternoon Pelron and Wilton, 
returning from a long ride, were walking 
their horses over the Maidan just outside 
Bushire town. They were busily discuss- 
ing their prospects of success in the next 
day’s cricket-match—Bushire versus The 
Navy. Wilton, an enthusiastic cricketer, 
was expounding his theory that no blue- 
jacket could ever be an expert bowler, when 
he suddenly stopped his horse, and left 
his sentence unfinished. 

Pelron, a pace or two ahead, looked round. 

“ What's the matter?” he asked. 

Wilton sitting motionless on his horse, 
gazed fixedly at the sea beyond the Maidan, 
and made no answer. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Pelron. 

“Did you see him?” he answered, in a 
low voice. 

“ See whom?” said Pelron, looking round. 
“ What are you talking about? There’s no- 
body in sight.” 

They were in the centre of the Maidan, 
not a soul was visible in that dreary ex- 
panse of sand, and there was no cover behind 
which a dog could hide, 

“Tt’s come at last,” muttered Wilton to 
himself, and then aloud to his companion: 
“It was Pedro who stopped me; he took 
hold of my horse’s bridle and said, ‘Salaam, 
Sahib.’” 

Pelron looked at him closely, but he was 
still gazing far away into vacancy. 
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“Come on,” he said. ‘ We shall never 
reach Bushire at this rate.” 

No further words were spoken, and as 
soon as the town was reached, Pelron went 
to the civil surgeon’s house. The doctor 
was out, so Pelron left a message asking him 
to come at his earliest convenience to have 
a look at Wilton, who was, he said, a bit 
“ off colour.” 

That night, soon after dinner, Wilton, 
who had been in the best of spirits, and 
had apparently forgotten the incident on 
the Maidan, said he was tired, and would 
go to bed. “I want to be fit for the match 
to-morrow. Good night, old fellow.” 

An hour or so later the civil surgeon 
arrived, and after some talk and refreshment 
went to see Wilton. An exclamation a few 
seconds later brought Pelron to the room. 

The bed had not been disturbed, and 
Wilton, fully dressed, was sitting in a chair. 

“T found him like this,” said the 
doctor ; “he must have been dead at least 
an hour.” 

There was a post-mortem, at which two 
doctors from the gunboats in harbour 
assisted the civil surgeon. Being unable to 
find any cause whatever for Wilton’s death, 
they, after much disagreement, gave it as 
their opinion that he had died of heart 
disease. 

An English coroner’s jury would probably 
have given it, “Died by the visitation of 
God.” 

Possibly there are “more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of” in 
our latter-day science. 





TRADE-TEACHING IN GERMANY. 

Tue extent to which what is called 
Technical Education is carried on in Ger- 
many is little realised by the plain Briton. 
It is possible that our German cousins may 
be attempting too much in endeavouring to 
condense the teaching of a lifetime into 
the period of a school course, but many of 
their so-called Technical Schools are really 
workshops in which the scholars are un- 
paid apprentices—paying, indeed, something 
analogous to the “premium” required in 
some occupations here, 

The Technical High School of Bruns- 
wick, for instance, has six branches in which 
are taught respectively architecture, en- 
gineering, engine-building, technical che- 
mistry, and pharmacy. Each student must 
not be less than seventeen years old on enter- 
ing, and must pass a preliminary exami- 








nation to show that he has some know- 
ledge of the subject in which he desires 
to become proficient. He has to pay 
for his board, and a small fee for each 
lecture and each practical exercise attended, 
but he has the free run of an extensive 
library and of countless appliances. 

The practical value of these Technical 
Schools has been sometimes questioned in 
this country, but German manufacturers 
are so convinced of the value of them that, 
it is said, they would support them them- 
selves if State and municipal aid were 
withdrawn, A branch which has of late 
years been added to the Brunswick High 
School is peculiarly German in object and 
character. It is to assist the rising industry 
of beet-sugar. A special course is devoted, 
under experts, to all products employed in 
the manufacture of sugar, to all the stages 
of manufacture, and to all the by-products 
and their uses. The cultivation of the beet 
is minutely studied, and the studies are 
facilitated by frequent excursions to beet- 
farms and sugar-factories. 

Then there is another school in Brunswick, 
subsidised by Government, which is called 
the School for Sugar Industry. This is 
really a training shop for workers in sugar 
factories who desire to add scientific to 
their practical knowledge of the industry. 

The Royal Industrial School of Plauen 
is another composite institution designed to 
further the industries of Saxony. The city 
gave the land and the State erected the 
building, besides paying for its maintenance. 
Plauen ascribes its high reputation for laces 
and embroideries to this school, for pre- 
viously it was a place of small industrial 
importance. There are three departments 
—a school of drawing and painting, with a 
class for weaving and mechanics ; a school 
for manufacturers ; and a school for female 
instruction. In the first are taught drawing 
and painting from nature and from models 
for designs for weaving, also practical weav- 
ing in all its branches, and knowledge of 
the construction and management of the 
machines. In the second is taught the 
technique of manufacturing as a trade, 
including the accurate calculation of costs. 
In the third, girls are taught sewing, em- 
broidery, cutting-out, machine-work, mil- 
linery, and so on. It is claimed that when a 
young man has graduated at such a school 
as this of Plauen, he is qualified to take his 
place as manager of a factory, bringing to 
his employer knowledge both of practical 
mechanics and practical business, as well as 
ability to design and to control and correct 
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the designs of others. However this may 
be, it is noteworthy that large numbers of 
the designers and managers in the textile 
factories of the United States are of German 
birth and education. 

In Saxony, too, is the only Tanning 
School in the world. It is situated at 
Freiburg, and was established in 1889 
with the object of arresting the decay of 
tanning as an industry in the German 
Empire. It is supported partly by the 
State, partly by the city, and partly by 
private generosity, and it is very much 
assisted by presents of hides, barks, and 
other material from Germans interested 
in its welfare. Its scholars come from 
all parts of the world, although we believe 
there is a movement to exclude in future 
all but Germans from its benefits. The 
school building is fitted throughout with 
all kinds of machinery connected with the 
manufacture and furnishing of leather. It 
is, in fact, a composite factory as well as a 
complete tannery. ' 

The students have to attend classes and 
work up papers in organic and inorganic 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, mathematics, 
book-keeping, commerce, etc., but they have 
to spend a large part of their time in the 
tannery and laboratory. Besides an efficient 
staff of teachers, there is a corps of practical 
tanners, who put the raw hide through every 
process before the student until it is a perfect 
piece of finished leather. Not only that, 
but the processes of the old system and the 
new system of tanning are shown side by 
side, and every known description of tanning 
material is brought in for practical test. 

The school week is thus divided. Tanning 
and preparation of hides and leather, 
twelve hours; chemistry and physics, in 
special relation to tanning, ten hours ; bovk- 
keeping, two hours; commerce and ex- 
change, two hours; arithmetic, two hours ; 
correspondence, one hour; drawing, three 
hours ; mechanics, two hours. In addition, 
excursions are made from time to time to 
selected tanneries, to the woods to study 
growing bark, to merchants’ stores to 
examine material as brought to market, 
and to experimental stations where tests 
are in progress, 

Take again another unique institution, 
the Clock School of Furtwangen, in the 
Black Forest. This was instituted in 1877 
by the Grand Duke of Baden, in the 
hope of arresting the destruction of the 
old Black Forest industry of clock-making. 
The idea was to combine wood-carving 
with clock-making, and so to restart the 





industry on a new and higher basis, and it 
seems to have been very successful, for 
Furtwangen has embarked on a new era 
of prosperity. 

And this is the method pursued. The 
school coursescover three years—preparatory, 
clock-making, and supplementary. In the 
first course—besides instruction in physics, 
arithmetic, and drawing—the students are 
taught the preparation of material, and 
the uses of electricity. In the next two 
courses they are taught how to make clocks, 
watches, chronometers, measuring instru- 
ments—in fact, the whole mystery of 
the craft. The tuition costs only some 
thirty shillings per annum, and there are 
scholarships for which periodical examina- 
tions are held. 

There are several Weaving Schools in 
Germany ; one of the mcst famous of all, 
perhaps, being that at Miilheim on the 
Rhine, although that at Crefeld may be 
more elaborately equipped. The Miilheim 
school was founded in 1852, and has turned 
out, it is said, about two thousand practical 
experts now directing or managing weaving 
factories in all parts of the world, 

Asimilar school was established in 1857 at 
Chemnitz, and these two schools, unlike some 
of the others in Germany, aim at individual 
rather than class instruction. A boy may be 
trained to be a manager, or a master-work- 
man, or a designer, or a “ fixer” of weaving 
machines ; or he may be trained as a travel- 
ling buyer or seller in the cloth trade. The 
students are for the most part the sons of 
manufacturers, managers, mechanics, and 
operative weavers; and the Professors are 
reputed to be not only qualified teachers, but 
men qualified to leave the class-room and 
“run” a weaving factory anywhere if called 
upon, The programme of the Chemnitzschovl 
courses is before us as we write, and its 
characteristic is thorough and minute prac- 
ticality. It is not confined to Germans, 
but foreigners pay a little more than natives 
—twenty guineas as against about thirteen. 
But Crefeld has already closed her technical 
schools against foreigners, and the others 
will probably follow. 

At Spremberg, in Prussia, is a Govern- 
ment school for woollen-weaving, which has 
an evening and a Sunday course for tho:e 
who desire to add scientific knowledge to 
their daily work at the looms, The plan 
of study is divided into—knowledge of 
materials, science of manufacture, use of 
tools, practical work, mathematics of 
weaving, commercial knowledge, drawing 
and designing, and chemical technology. 
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Uncer chemical technology are lectures, 
dictations, laboratory work, qualitative 
analyses, analyses of water, fats, oils, 
acids, dyes, thickening materials ; in fact, 
everything required in the process of 
making woven cloth. There is a large 
library, a great collection of samples, and a 
gathering of all kinds of machines and 
looms, from the earliest obtainable to the 
latest produced, 

It is in schools like these that the modern 
German craftsmen are trained. It may be 
said, of course, that these are not really semi- 
naries, but factories for youthful labour—a 
mere elaboration of the old apprentice 
system. However that may be, the effect 
is seen in the economy of production, 
whereby Germany can manufacture so many 
things cheaper than any other country. 
There ‘are many things “ made in Germany ” 
that cannot be classed as cheap rubbish, 

The “Technicum” of Mittweide, in 
Saxony, is another peculiarly German 
institution, and is placed in the centre of 
a busy industrial district. The Technicum, 
or School of Technolegy, was founded in a 
small way in 1867, and now has an average 
of over one thousand students from all 
parts of Germany, and, indeed, from all 
parts of the world. Its avowed object is 
“to teach the technology of machinery, to 
fit young men for practical work in en- 
gineering and mechanics of all kinds, from 
the filing of a piece of iron to the calculation 
of scales, cranes, and bridges.” The classes 
are divided into an engineering and me- 
chanical school for engineers, workers in 
electricity, builders of machinery of all 
kinds, tool:making, manufacturers, and for 
those who desire to take part in the pro- 
duction and distribution of machine-made 
goods ; and a school for master-workmen in 
the engineering trades, and for those who 
want to connect themselves with electricity. 

It is explained by one who has re- 
cently visited this school, that “a scientific 
and valuable training in electrical tech- 
nology is only possible to persons who 
have made a good course in mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry, physics, and es- 
pecially machine-building, Persons, there- 
fore, contemplating a course in electrical 
technology are put into the engineering 
and mechanical school during the third and 
second last half-years, and into the master- 
workman’s school during the last half-year.” 

For the benefit of the electricity students 
a fine new building, called the “‘ Practicum,” 
has been recently added. It is a workshop 
for practice in everything connected with 





electricity, fitted up so as to economise 
time and labour in every way, and to 
illustrate every theory as yet evolved. 
This association of the Technicum with 
the Practicum is characteristic of the 
modern German system of education, 

While the instruction at these institutions 
is designed to be thoroughly practical, it 
is obvious that a great deal depends on 
the masters or Professors. And a fault 
not uncommon to the system is that a 
reputation often survives a personality, 
that is to say, that a school may flourish 
in indifferent hands on the fame of the 
work of eminently clever or profoundly 
expert founders, But this is a fault to 
which all educational establishments are 
more or less liable, 

The schools we have been describing 
relate to the producing crafts, but there 
are also schools for what we call ‘the 
trades,” as distinguished from “the in- 
dustries.” Thus there are schools for car- 
penters, masons, and builders, in which 
it is designed to give the young men just 
such training as will make them, at the 
end of their apprenticeship, fully qualified 
artisans. In some of the cities the employers 
now make it a condition of apprenticeship 
that the boys shall attend these schools. 
They give a good, practical, general educa- 
tion as well as special instruction in the 
respective trades, 

At Aue, in Saxony, a plumber’s school 
was instituted in 1877, the purpose of 
which is “to give young men intending 
to take up plumbing, or any branch of 
the trade, such theoretical and practical 
knowledge as will make the apprentice 
period pleasant and profitable.” As far as 
one can gather, the real object is to turn out 
an expert plumber in the shortest possible 
time. The German scientific bias is per- 
ceptible in the curriculum. The course 
includes physics and the peculiarities of 
liquid and gaseous bodies, chemistry, geo- 
metrical structure, as well as practical work in 
wood-turning, tool-making, pipe-laying, and 
soon. Another class is devoted to metal- 
work and the making of utensils, 

Concerning the utility of such schools, the 
following is the opinion of Mr. J, C. Mona- 
ghan, of Chemnitz, who has spent much 
time in visiting and examining them for the 
Educational Department at Washington. 
He says: ‘‘ The graduate from such a school 
brings to the shop an enthusiasm and atten- 
tion, a knowledge and skill, that aid his 
employer and himself. The division of 
labour to-day is so complete that apprentices 
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in large shops have very seldom an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade thoroughly. They 
learn only a part—some special branch, Of 
the whole they have hardly an idea. In 
small shops masters seldom teach a lad 
much before the last year. The Aue school 
puts it into the boy’s power to learn every- 
thing, and puts it out of the master’s 
power to keep much from him. An Aue 
graduate can take up any branch of the 
plumber’s trade and learn it in a short time. 
The purpose of the school is to bring out 
and build up all that is best in a boy’s 
nature, to inspire a love for his work, to 
give him just such knowledge as will make 
him understand and do even the most 
difficult work. Not only the practical or 
utilitarian side of the trade is shown to 
him, but also its scientific and artistic 
phases, its relations to art and architecture, 
and its importance to sanitation.” 

No doubt some people say that such 
institutions teach more scientific conceit 
than practical expertness ; but as to that we 
offer no opinion. Obviously there must be 
good and bad students, as there are good 
and bad workmen ; and it must be always 
difficult to discriminate between the effects 
of a system and the defects of the subject. 

There are numerous agricultural schools, 
allied with which are a class of “* Wander- 
lehrer,” or wandering teachers, whose mission 
is to go from place to place in the agricul- 
tural districts, lecturing and experimenting 
on agricultural and horticultural subjects, 
The agricultural schools are, however, per- 
manent institutions in various parts of the 
Empire, at which the sons of farmers, and 
others desirous of learning farming, are 
given an education calculated to fit them to 
be good farmers. In some cases the course 
is complete in two terms, during which 
the student has lessons in geometry and 
field surveying, drawing, geology, geography, 
climatology, natural history, zoology, natural 
philosophy, physics, agricultural chemistry, 
science of agriculture, book-keeping, land 
laws, horticulture, and arboriculture. 

Rather a large order this for two terms 
of six months each, and therefore, as regards 
the scientific work, we may assume that the 
students only get a smattering. But the 
instructions in practical farming, and the 
open-air illustrations generally, with experi- 
ments in field work and gardening, must be 
of great value. In fact, it is the practical 
work of all the Technical Schools of 
Germany that impresses one most favour- 
ably. Of the agricultural schools in Saxony, 
Mr. Monaghan writes: “These schools are 





in no sense agricultural colleges. They are 
part of the practical public school system, 
They are simply places to work for useful 
knowledge. They are so close to the people, 
and do their work so quietly and well, that 
they are now indispensable.” 

Let us now take a look at another class 
of German institutions, the establishments 
for the manufacture of clerks, traders, and 
merchants, 

First in importance is the Union for 
Commercial Clerks at Hamburg, which 
boasts that in the forty years of its existence 
it has placed out in the world forty thousand 
efficient young men, It originated in a 
scheme for helping youths out of employ- 
ment to find situations, and has developed 
into a great supplying institute to which the 
commercial progress of Germany during the 
last generation or so is largely ascribed. It 
has insurance, sick, and superannuation 
funds, as well as departments for the im- 
provement of apprentices, and schools for 
thoroughly commercial and linguistic in- 
struction, with a newspaper, an employment 
register, an annual course of lectures, etc. 

At Chemnitz is a Commercial Union 
which is more in the nature of a Trade 
Union Club, but at Niirnberg is one which 
goes in zealously for education as well. At 
Leipsic is one of more recent date than that 
of Hamburg, but quite as large in its aims, 
and with one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the city as its habitat. 

The German Commercial High School is 
a different affair. These schools are now to 
be found all over the Empire, and that at 
Leipsic may be taken as a type. It was 
instituted by the Merchants’ Guild in 1831, 
but several years ago came under the 
Chamber of Commerce, subject to the 
authority of the Departmicnt of the Interior. 
The school course is for three years, during 
which the boys are supposed to receive the 
very best training for mercantile careers, as 
well asa good all-round non-classical educa- 
tion, The obligatory studies include 
English, French, mathematics, arithmetic, 
physics, mechanical technology, chemistry, 
practical knowledge of commodities, com- 
mercial science, commercial law, counting- 
house work, correspondence, book-keeping, 
political economy, geography, history, 
writing, drawing, and gymnastics. Spanish, 
Italian, and shorthand, are optional, but 
special attention is devoted to English and 
French, as in Germany great importance is 
attached to modern languages in commercial 
equipment, 

This fact, and the effects of these train- 
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ing-schools, account for the large number of 
German clerks to be found in English and 
French counting-houses. At Leipsic entrants 
must be not under fourteen years of age; 
the entrance fee is ten shillings, and the 
tuition costs about seventeen guineas per 
annum. The pupils either live with their 
friends or are boarded with the teachers 
on reasonable terms. 

But the Commercial High Schools are 
clearly not for the poorer classes, For these, 
again, are Mercantile Apprentice Schools, 
called “ Fortbildung,” to which scholars go 
for two or three years after ending their 
course at the common schools, There are 
several different kinds of ‘‘ Fortbildung,” but 
upwards of one hundred and sixty are purely 
commercial in character, supported jointly by 
the State, the City, and the Unions, as dis- 
tinct from the State schools. 

The Mannheim “ Forthildung” is con- 
sidered a model one. It has usually from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty students learning French, English, book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, and much 
else. But in the Kiel school more atten- 
tion is paid to English and Danish than to 
French ; in Lubeck more to Danish than 
to either English or French ; in Konigsberg 
more to Russian; in Emden more to 
Dutch ; in Frankfort-on-the-Main more to 
French, than to anything else. In short, the 
character of the education varies with the 
locality of the school, but always with a 
commercial object in view. 

The system may not be a perfect one—it 
is not our purpose here to criticise—but 
like German education in general it is 
essentially practical. 





SO WELL MATCHED! 
4 STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER III. 

THe shadows were lengthening across 
the smooth lawn before Cicely’s drawing- 
room windows, when the General and Leo 
entered the garden the following day. 

They had ccme by the short cut through 
the fields, and found the girl and her aunt 
sitting under the great chestnut-tree, now a 
mass of snowy blossom in the golden after- 
noon sunshine. The General carried him- 
self if possible more erect than ever, and 
wore a flower in his button-hole—an un- 
wonted concession on his part to the softer 


} side of human nature. 


Miss Langley rose to receive them with 
a gracious smile, and a somewhat heightened 
colour; and the General noted her change 
of complexion with satisfaction, and felt 





his heart warm towards her. It was long 
since he had observed such signs of emotion 
at his presence. 

“We are, I fear, a little before our time,” 
he said, retaining the ‘plump white hand 
she gave him a moment longer than was 
absolutely necessary. ‘But a lover’s im- 
patience, you know”—Miss Langley with- 
drew her hand hastily—‘“‘that fellow Leo 
would give me no peace.” 

“Don’t believe him, Miss Langley; he 
started before I did,” Leo broke in, anxious 
to avert the usual remarks since Cicely 
resented them so greatly. “If we are too 
early, it’s the General’s fault, not mine.” 

‘“You have come just at the right time,” 
the lady said reassuringly. “Cicely was 
expecting you half an hour ago, but of 
course under the circumstances her calcula- 
tions were scarcely to be relied upon.” 

“ Why, aunt, and you yourself sent me 
to the garden gate nearly an hour ago to 
see if they were coming,” the girl exclaimed, 
with an irrepressible little laugh. 

“IT saw you wanted a vent for your 
impatience, my love. It was natural, quite 
natural, under the circumstances. Ah, 
General, we can only be young once in our 
lives.” 

“ That’s true, and more’s the pity. For- 
tunately, we can always be attractive, 
madam—some of us, I mean,” he added 
hastily, as he caught Cicely’s mirthful eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“ Attractiveness is but a poor thing in 
itself,” and she shook her head sadly. 
“The candle attracts the moth, but it is to 
his destruction.” 

“ But you would never attract like that.” 
It certainly did not seem probable. “ You're 
too good a sort, Miss Langley, to play the 
dev—ahem !—the fool with a man in that 
way. I don’t believe you ever sent a 
fellow to the dogs, even in your young days.” 

“JT fear, I very greatly fear, that I did 
not always seek to be an influence for good.” 

“Quite right, too. The influence that 
thinks a lot of itself defeats its own object. 
I remember my own mother——” 

Perhaps Miss Langley was not specially 
interested at that moment in the General’s 
own mother; but whatever her private 
feelings may have been, she listened 
politely to all he had to say on the subject, 
and the conversation flowed pleasantly on, 
unimpeded by the young people, who had 
their own more important matters to 
attend to. 

“So you were in no hurry to come?” 
Cicely’s voice sounded mockingly in Leo’s 
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ear as he stood somewhat apart, leaning 
against the great chestnut-tree. 

He turned to her with a smile—a smile 
that concealed the pain he was too proud 
to let her see. 

“T feared I might bore you—before the 
time,” he replied carelessly. 

“Very kind, I’m sure. But when it’s 
to be for years, a few minutes can’t make 
much difference one way or the other.” 

“But it needn't be for years. The 
remedy ‘is in your own hands, You can 
get rid of me by a word if you choose,” 

“And be called a jilt for my pains? 
Thank you, no. People would talk, and it 
would be too unpleasant.” . 

* And is that your only reason 

“Leo, my boy, Miss Langley was asking 
me—oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
mean to interrupt you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, General,” and Cicely 
turned to him with a radiant smile, “ we 
were not discussing any thing of the slightest 
consequence,” 

Leo turned away, a mocking smile on 
his lips, grief and despair in his heart. 

She did not, could not, love him. Better 
put an end to the dreary farce of their 
engagement, since she evidently lacked the 
courage to do so. 

The little party that gathered round the 
dinner-table that evening was a very lively 
one ; and yet there was something strained 
and unnatural about the mirth, or so it 
seemed to Cicely, Even the General, 
though he told several of his best stories— 
of which one at least was new to the ladies 
—was not quite his simple, jovial self; 
while Leo’s high spirits and brilliant sallies 
caused her quite as much wonder as ad- 
miration, His laughter did not ring true, 
and it was louder and more frequent than 
was natural to him. She was conscious of 
strongly repressed emotion in the air; she 
did not understand it, and it made her un- 
comfortable, so that she was glad when it 
was time to retire to the drawing-room, 
Presently, she thought, the General would 
be occupied with Aunt Maria, and she 
would have Leo all to herself, when she 
would soon tease him out of this strange 
mood of his, 

She left Miss Langley sitting in the 
lamplight at the further end of the room, 
and, seating herself at the piano near a 
window that opened into the garden, began 
to play. 

Presently the General entered, and going 
up to Miss Langley proceeded to make 
himself agreeable to her so far as he knew 


” 








how. Cicely smiled delightedly, though 
there was no one near to share her enjoy- 
ment. Her plot was succeeding beyond 
her wildest hopes; scraps of conversation 
reached her attentive ears through the soft 
strains of her music, and she wished Leo 
would come that he too might hear. 

“Lonely? I believe you!” said the 
General emphatically. “Except for that 
boy, Leo—and my old bull-dog—there isn’t 
a soul in the world that cares for me. Oh, 
Miss Langley, it’s very good of you to say 
so. Eh? I’mnotsosure of that. Weather- 
beaten old soldier—charming woman—too 
good for me.” 

Yes, the General was certainly coming on 
admirably. 

From where she sat, Cicely could not see 
the couple at the further end of the room, 
but she heard her aunt’s voice speaking 
softly though she could not distinguish 
words, and then the General’s louder tones 
—-“ No; nothing but my pension, you 
know. No great catch for anybody ; but 
if you'll have me, Maria P 

A tap at the window arrested her atten- 
tion. 

Leo was standing there, his face very 
pale, and all the excitement gone out of it ; 
his figure vaguely visible in the fading light, 

She rose, and opening the window, 
stepped out beside him. 

‘Qh, Leo! he’s done it!” she cried, her 
voice trembling with suppressed laughter. 
“Your uncle has actually proposed to her. 
But what is the matter? Why don’t you 
laugh 3” 

‘Cicely, come for a turn in the garden,” 
he said very gently. “I want to talk to 
you.” 

But a perverse spirit took possession of 
Cicely, for she remembered that he had 
taken things too much for granted in the 
past, and she had not yet completed his 
lesson on the subject. 

“Too cold!” and she shook her head 
with a laugh. ‘I don’t feel like it, Leo. 
Go and have your smoke if you can’t exist 
without it.” 

“You will not come? Cicely, if you 
have any love for me at all—no matter how 
little—don’t refuse me this.” 

“What nonsense! I don’t know whether 
I love you or not. I can’t answer riddles 
on the spur of the moment, and it’s very 
chilly out here;” and with a coquettish nod 
she left him, and turned back into the 
drawing-room. 

When she glanced at the window a 
moment later he was gone, ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was some half-hour later; and still 
Cicely sat at the piano idly playing one 
piece after another, and still Leo had not 
appeared. 

It was very strange of him, she thought ; 
but then he had been rather strange lately, 
seeming to expect more of her somehow than 
in former days ; not at all contented with 
the old unsentimental relations from which, 
as he said, they had drifted into this en- 
gegement. 

And she? Was she satisfied with them 
herself? She hardly knew; but she was 
conscious of a growing discontent with life 
in general, though she had not gone so far 
as to attribute it to any particular cause. 
Leo, in this new phase, interested her more 
than he had ever done before, and—despite 
her wilful refusal of his petition—he had 
scarcely gone before she wished him back 
again. Why had she refused? She could 
have given no reason; probably had no reason 
to give. The natural perversity of a spoilt 
child ; the instinctive coquetry of a woman 
who begins to realise her power, but has 
not yet learned to use it with womanly 
moderation ; both urged her to. refuse a 
request she would gladly have granted, 
while pride and shyness alike prevented her 
from yielding to the first impulsive wish 
to follow her lover, and assure him that after 
all she did—perhaps—love him a little. 

So she played on mechanically, falling 
gradually into a brown study as she did so; 
from which she was presently aroused by 
the entrance of a servant. 

“ A note for you, miss ;” she said as she 
presented it. 

Cicely took the note, and opened it 
hurriedly. 

What could Leo be writing about when 
he was actually in the house with her? 

The note was a short one. 


“T release you from your engagement. 
You don’t care for me, and I have no right 
to spoil your life. Better that people should 
talk a little now, than that you should be 
miserable always ; and my uncle shall know 
that we part by mutual consent. I leave 
England at once, and it will be long before 
we meet again. Cicely, I love you too well 
to keep you to a promise that I ought never 
to have asked. The fault is all mine, and 
it is right the pain should be all mine 
also, You are free; but I—I love you, 
dear, I love you; and shall always be 
yours. * Lzo,” 








Cicely read it through; while her heart 
beat fast, and her eyes filled with tears, 
How could he have mistaken her so? 
How could he have doubted 

Oh; how foolish—how heartless—she 
must have seemed to him! Why had she 
not realised what she was doing? Why 
had she not known 

And he was going away—now—at once, 
Oh, there was no time to be lost! 

She rose quietly, and taking up a shawl 
of her aunt's that was lying on a chair near 
her, went out into the garden. 

She must see him at once; to-night: 
perhaps by to-morrow morning it would be 
too late ; perhaps it was too late even now. 

Cicely ran quickly across the lawn, and 
down the shady path that led to the fields, 
where Leo and she had so often met— 
where, perhaps, they were never to meet 
again! The thought seemed to lend her 
wings, and her hurrying feet flew over the 
dewy grass; while her fears flew faster 
still, and already she saw him in imagina- 
tion leaving the home that she had made 
intolerable to him, and driving along the 
dusty roads to the little country station, and 
the great world in which there was no place 
for her. 

Faster and faster she flew over the 
moonlit fields, and now the gate was close 
before her on which she had leant while 
she talked to him that sunny morning 
centuries ago—or was it only yesterday ? 

Suddenly she stopped, for some one was 
leaning over the gate now just as she had 
leant that day. It was a man that stood 
there in the soft splendour of the moon- 
light, and his head was bowed on his arms, 
not held proudly erect as hers had been in 
the joyous spring sunshine. 

“Leo!” she cried breathlessly, and sprang 
towards him. 

He raised his head and looked at her 
with bewildered, miserable eyes. 

“Cicely! you here? Why have you 
come?” His voice sounded hoarse and 
unnatural, and he laid his hand on the 
gate as though to steady himself. 

“To tell you it’s all a mistake—your 
letter, I mean. Oh, you must not go away !” 

“‘ There’s no other way out of it, I have 
thought. and thought, but this is the only 
thing to be done.” 

“ But—if it is all a mistake, Leo? If I 
love you—not a little, oh, not a little! 
but with my whole heart! Is there no 
other way out of it then ?” 

“Cicely, are you sure? Oh, my darling, 
don’t play with me!” 
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“I love you,” she sobbed. “I have 
come to tell you so. Oh, Leo, I ran all the 
way, I was so afraid 1 should be too late!” 

He caught her in his arms, and kissed 
her passionately ; and she clung to him, and 
for a while there was silence broken only 
by the glorious serenade a sweet-voiced 
nightingale was singing to his lady-love. 

Presently she told him it had been all a 
mistake, and he mustn’t leave her, for she 
did love him—oh, very, very much !—and 
if he wasn’t tired of her——” 

“ Tired of you, darling? never!” 

“Then don’t go away, or if you 
must——” 

“Yes?” 

“Take me with you,” she whispered 
very softly, though there was no one to 
hear but her lover and the nightingale, 
who was fully oceupied with his own love 
affairs. 

‘Yes, dearest ; as soon as ever you like. 
When shall it be?” ’ 

And before he turned to walk home with 
her, she had told him that perhaps—if he 
wished it very, very much—it should be 
before the summer was over. 

Meanwhile Miss Langley and the 
General had begun to wonder at Leo’s pro- 
longed absence. 

“And Cicely, too! I did not observe 
that she had gone out. It is really time 
they returned.” 

“Tt’s very kind of them, Maria,” said 
the General, with his jovial laugh. ‘“ They 
knew by experience that they might be de 





trop, and so but here they are. What 
have you been doing all this while?” 

“Listening to the nightingales, and 
admiring the moonlight,” said Leo men- 
daciously. 

* Ah, young people, young people! moon- 
light and nightingales are all very well at 
your age, but at ours—give us cheerful 
lamp-light and comfortable easy-chairs, 
Leo, congratulate me; Cicely, give us 
your blessing. Miss Langley has under- 
taken to make me the happiest man in the 
world. I owe it all to you, my boy !” 

“How you do run on, General,” Miss 
Langley observed, with a complacent smile, 

“ Dear auntie, I am so glad.” 

“T wish you joy, uncle.” 

“ Yes, it’s settled, day fixed, and all; no 
half measures for me, sir. Now, Leo; no 
more shilly-shallying. These things can 
soon be arranged when you give your mind 
to it, We are to be married in July. Why 
not make a double wedding of it?” 

**Couldn’t wait, General! We are to be 
married in June.” 

“Eh? you don’t say so. We might 
hurry up a bit, or—but the ladies must 
settle that, Yes, we'll leave that to them. 
Ah, Leo, we’ve always said that you and 
Cicely were just made for each other! 
Haven’t we, Maria?” 

“Yes, sir; and Cicely and I were saying 
only yesterday that we never knew any 
couple so well matched as you and Miss 
Langley. Weren’t we, Cicely?” 

And Cicely did not deny it. 
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